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The Port of New York. By Thomas E. Rush. (Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 358. Illustrated.) 

This is a rather rambling, sketchy, gossipy account of the port of 
New York — its historical development, its present activities, its needs. 
The author's stated purpose is to make better known the national 
importance of the country's greatest port. A great deal is said about 
the indifference of various agencies — political, civic and commercial — to 
the promotion of the port, and particularly it criticizes business interests 
for failure to more effectively support the recently proposed New York 
and New Jersey " port treaty." 

The first chapters of the book are historical, beginning with the 
earliest discoveries. Chapters are then devoted to such topics as 
piracy and smuggling; the official activities of the customs service, 
particularly the work of the surveyor's office; the American merchant 
marine; fortifications; immigration; harbor improvements; and so on. 
The chapter on a free zone is a summary of the tariff commission's 
report on that subject. Another chapter treats of the teaching of 
"port truths" in schools and colleges. The above will sufficiently 
indicate the wide range of topics touched upon. The book, confessedly, 
offers little that is new. The fragments of information assembled may 
possibly aid in creating a greater popular interest in New York's port 
development; but beyond this its service is limited. 

G. B. Roorback. 

Washington, D. C. 

BRIEFER NOTICES 

Coming as it does close to the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims, The Founding of New England, by James 
Truslow Adams (Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, pp. 482), is 
a most timely book. Drawing upon a wealth of material much 
of which has come to light only in recent years, the author deals 
chiefly with the origins and history of New England to the close of 
the seventeenth century, discussing the discovery and settlement 
of the region; "the genesis of the religious and political ideas 
which there took root and flourished; the geographic and other 
factors which shaped its economic development; the beginnings 
of that English overseas empire, of which it formed a part; and the 
early formulation of thought — on both sides of the Atlantic — regarding 
imperial problems." The struggles and history of the early settle- 
ments are retold with new knowledge and a new point of view, with 
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emphasis upon the social and economic factors rather than upon 
theological or theocratic ideas. Of particular interest to the student of 
political science are the chapters on imperial control and administrative 
experiments within the colonies, especially the attempts at consolidated 
administration. The whole book is a most scholarly and interesting 
narrative with scarcely a dull page from beginning to end. It is hoped 
that the author will carry out his intention of making this volume the 
introduction to a series which will bring the history of New England 
down to date. 

The History of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851 
(University of California Press, pp. xii, 543) , by Dr. Mary Floyd Williams, 
is a reinterpretation of the social life of California during the crisis of 
the gold fever. Earlier accounts, Charles Howard Shinn's Mining 
Camps (1885), Josiah Royce's California (1886), and H. H. Bancroft's 
Popular Tribunals (1887), have in common a distinctly moral point of 
view. They interpret the gold period in uncompromising terms of 
right and wrong. Dr. Williams, in accord with later ideals of his- 
torical research, is less inclined to pose as a dispenser of halos and 
gridirons. She has studied more carefully and impartially than her 
predecessors the source materials, particularly the archives of the 
committees of vigilance, and has edited the minutes and miscellaneous 
papers, financial accounts and vouchers which appear as volume four 
of the Publications of the Academy of Pacific Coast History, under the 
title Papers of the San Francisco Committee of Vigilance of 1851 (Uni- 
versity of California Press, pp. xvi, 906). The years spent in collecting, 
studying and editing these documents have acquainted her with the 
men and women of this earlier age, and she regards them as little 
better or worse than their children of today. She therefore seeks to 
account for their deeds by explaining the social conditions which impelled 
them to action. The California settlement is treated as similar in many 
respects to earlier extensions of the frontier of American democracy. 
Here as elsewhere there was common acceptance of the theory that the 
state was created by a voluntary compact between contracting parties 
who possessed inherent rights. Closely linked with this was the dis- 
trust of a centralized form of government, a demand for utmost liberty 
of action in domestic affairs. But local government was notoriously 
weak in suppressing disorder in the outer line of settlements and this 
fact explains in large measure the necessity for the San Francisco 
Vigilantes as well as for other self-appointed defenders of "law and 
order" in other frontier communities. 
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The Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875 has just 
been published by the State Historical Society of Missouri (2 vols., pp. 
954). The journal proper is prefaced by a historical introduction on 
constitutions and constitutional conventions in Missouri, by Isidor 
Loeb of the University of Missouri, and a biographical account of the 
personnel of the convention by Floyd C. Shoemaker, and is followed by 
an appendix giving data as to the members of the convention and a list 
of the convention committees, and by a comprehensive index. The 
work has been printed in convenient form and will be of use to historians 
and other students, and will be of special service in connection with 
the proposals for a new convention in Missouri to revise the state 
constitution. 

George Young formerly of the British diplomatic corps with twenty 
years of experience to his credit has written a short book on Diplomacy 
Old and New (Harcourt, Brace and Company, pp. 105) as one of the 
latest of the series of Handbooks on International Law edited by Lowes 
Dickinson. The book is largely a criticism of the British diplomatic 
service with constructive suggestions for reform. As stated by the 
author: "The public is revolting against orthodox diplomacy; much as 
it is against orthodox divinity, and for the same reason — its failure to 
secure peace on earth to men of good will" (p. 15). The beginning 
chapter on diplomacy and personnel recommends a number of ad- 
ministrative changes for improving the make-up of the service and bring- 
ing new blood into its ranks. The second chapter criticises the present 
practice of ignoring Parliament in foreign affairs and pleads for more 
democratic control of foreign policy through the creation of a parlia- 
mentary committee on foreign affairs. The final chapter on diplomacy 
and peace contains a plea for educating public opinion on matters con- 
cerning foreign relations and also recommends the establishment of a 
school of foreign affairs in London for the training of young men for the 
diplomatic service. No matter how far the reader may differ from 
Mr. Young in his criticisms of British diplomacy he will find a brilliant 
analysis of present conditions and much food for thought in this book. 

The Neutralization of States: A Study in Diplomatic History and 
International Law by Clair Francis Littell (Meadville, Pa. The Author. 
Pp. 181) is a monograph which, as the title indicates, deals with sub- 
jects made more lively by the war and the Treaty of Versailles, espec- 
ially as concerns the past history and present and future status of 
Belgium, Switzerland and Luxemburg. The study is really a history 
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of permanent neutrality, taking up briefly the idea of neutrality from 
the days of Grotius, armed neutrality, its development by the United 
States, and the successful establishment of permanent neutrality in 
1815, and describing various joint acts for its guarantee. A chapter is 
devoted to each of the permanently-neutralized states, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Congo Free State, and to the various 
miscellaneous neutralities, such as Cracow, Savoy, Greece, and Samoa. 
The remainder of the monograph deals with the abstract and theoreti- 
cal considerations connected with the subject as a part of international 
law and is a "technical study of the rights and duties of permanent 
neutrality." In conclusion the author cannot predict the continuance 
of permanent neutrality as one of the institutions of Europe, which 
seems to him to depend upon the outcome of the "present attempt at 
World Organization." A six page bibliography and index complete 
this study. 

The New World of Islam, by Lothrop Stoddard (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. pp. 355), has for its main theme the Mohammedan 
revival of the nineteenth century and the spread of liberal principles 
and western progress in the Moslem world during the present century. 
By way of introduction the author sketches briefly the rise and decline 
of the old Islamic world and then traces in a lucid and readable manner 
the spread of Pan-Islamic sentiment and the political, economic and 
social changes that have recently come about in the Mohammedan 
countries of the East. There are interesting chapters on nationalism 
in Turkey, India, Arabia and Persia and on the spirit of social unrest 
that is now prevailing in the Near and Middle East where Bolshevist 
activities have been increasingly apparent since the beginning months 
of 1919. Mr. Stoddard is of the opinion that this latter development 
is fraught with considerable danger but concludes that "if there is much 
to fear for the future, there is also much to hope." 

As the eighth edition of the Manuel de Droit International Public, 
by M. Henry Bonfils, M. Paul Fauchille has prepared a comprehen- 
sive TraitS de Droit International Public in two volumes. Volume II 
on war and neutrality has been published first (Rousseau & Cie, pp. 
1095), and Volume I on the international law of peace is announced as 
in press. This work includes a complete revision of the earlier work 
of M. Bonfils, and the volume published includes the important and 
far-reaching events and problems which arose during the world war. 
The concluding chapter deals with the international law of the future. 
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Thoughts on War and Peace, by Nicholas Petrescu (London; Watts 
and Company, pp. 124) contains "an inquiry into the conceptions pre- 
vailing in foreign politics." The author endeavors to prove that we 
can have no "new order" in international relations until we change 
altogether our conceptions of war and peace. The trouble with the 
League of Nations, he believes, is that it rests on national conceptions 
which are out of consonance with the ideals of humanity. 

Various lectures by well-known English scholars on The Evolution of 
World Peace have been brought together under the editorship of F. S. 
Marvin (Oxford University Press, pp. 191). In addition to three 
lectures by the editor, the volume includes important and interesting 
discussions of "The Work of Rome" by Sir Paul Vinogradoff, "Grotius 
and International Law" by G. N. Clark, "The French Revolution as a 
World Force" by G. P. Gooch, "The Congress of Vienna" by C. R. 
Beagley, and "An Apology for a World Utopia" by H. G. Wells. The 
names of these contributors afford a sufficient guarantee of high 
excellence. 

In The Isolation Plan by William H. Blymyer (Cornhill Publishing 
Co., Boston, pp. 152), the author argues that only one kind of disarma- 
ment is practicable — general disarmament — and that under no other 
arrangement can the peace of the world be assured. With general 
disarmament should go universal arbitration of disputes and non- 
intercourse with malefactor states. 

The most interesting pages in James A. Wood's Democracy and the 
Will to Power (Alfred A. Knopf, pp. 245) are in the Introduction, where 
H. L. Mencken gives a brief digest of the author's argument and adds 
his own approving comments. The volume embodies, we are told, "the 
first serious attempt, at least by an American, to get at the fundamentals 
of the democratic process of government." The attempt, apparently, 
has been quite successful from the standpoint of those immediately 
concerned, for democracy stands revealed as a sham and a swindle. 
Mr. Wood believes that democracy, in actual practice, has little to do 
with the determination and execution of the popular will — or even the 
will of the majority; it is merely a conflict between minority groups 
which are enabled by various devices to bend the majority to their 
purposes. 
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The series of six handsome volumes, issued by the Yale University 
Press, under the general title Hmo America Went to War, has now 
been completed. The entire series has been written by Hon. Benedict 
Crowell, formerly assistant secretary of war, and Captain Robert 
Forrest Wilson. The first three volumes, which appeared several 
months ago, bearing the titles The Road to France and The Giant Hand 
were noticedin previous numbers of the Review. They have now been 
followed by two volumes on The Armies of Industry and a concluding 
volume on The Demobilization. Taking the series as a whole it consti- 
tutes a most vivid, accurate and interesting account of America's 
effort in the great crusade. 

The two volumes on The Armies of Industry deal with the procure- 
ment and mobilization of munitions and supplies, with an opening 
chapter on war department organization. The material has been 
wholly drawn from official sources and is therefore trustworthy; but it 
is not put together after the fashion of official reports. On the con- 
trary the facts and figures are woven together into an interesting story 
wherein the personalities stand out clear and prominent. It is an 
amazing story all the way through, and one that future generations of 
Americans will appreciate. Our people never adequately realized, 
during the years 1917-1918, how large a fraction of the nation's energy 
and resources were being thrown into the scale. When Ludendorff 
whimpered that "those Americans know how to make war," he ex- 
pressed a correct although a somewhat belated conclusion. Not 
least among America's war achievements, moreover, was the demobili- 
zation, as Messrs. Crowell and Wilson demonstrate. It was in this 
management of the "Transatlantic Ferry" that the military organiza- 
tion reached its peak of efficiency. The illustrations in these books, as 
in the earlier volumes of the series, are entitled to the highest commenda- 
tion. No such set of war pictures has been brought together elsewhere. 
As masterpieces of bookmaking these volumes would be difficult to 
excel. 

Under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Oxford University Press continues its series of highly useful 
volumes on various topics of international interest. Among the more 
recent of these publications are the second and third volumes of The 
Proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences. The first volume in this 
series was issued during 1920 and dealt with the plenary meetings of the 
conference. The second volume covers the meetings of the first 
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commission, while the third volume includes the sessions of the second, 
third and fourth commissions In all cases the proceedings, acts and 
documents are translated from the official text. Another series of two 
volumes includes the Treaties and Agreements with and Concerning 
China, 189^.-1919. The compiling and editing of these documents is 
the work of Mr. John V. A. MacMurray of the United States Diplomatic 
Service, who served for some time as secretary of the American Lega- 
tion at Peking. 

The Economic Causes of Modern War, by John Bakeless, is published 
by Messrs. Moffat, Yard and Co. (pp. 265). The book is an outgrowth 
of an essay which won for its author the David A. Wells Prize at Williams 
College. It deals with the economic motives of colonial rivalry and 
indicates the dominating part which economic motives of all sorts have 
played in international relations since 1878. There are chapters on 
"The Prevention of War by International Finance" and on "The 
League of Nations." 

The Colonization of North America, by H. E. Bolton and T. M. 
Marshall (Macmillan's, pp. 609), includes a narrative of European 
expansion in North America down to 1783. The authors point out 
that most American books in this field have dealt with the colonization 
of the New World almost wholly from the English standpoint, neglecting 
the French and Spanish phases. So this book takes a broader range 
and by so doing presents many familiar things in a new light. They 
show, for example, that there was an Anglo-Spanish and a Franco- 
Spanish, as well as an Anglo-French struggle for the continent. Spanish 
colonization, however, gets a good deal more space in this volume than 
does the French attempt at empire-building. The sixteen pages which 
give a survey of the French efforts on the St. Lawrence and on the 
Mississippi Valley are little more than the barest chronology (pp. 
86-102) and not always accurate at that. It is not correct to say 
that "Talon established a type of feudalism" in New France (p. 92); 
there were scores of seigniorial grants before Talon came. The narra- 
tive is almost wholly chronological with relatively little discussion of 
the points of contact between the various colonial systems. 

The Carnegie Institution at Washington has published the first of a 
series of volumes of Letters of Members of the Continental Congress, edited 
by Edmund E. Burnett (pp. 572). This volume includes letters from 
August 29, 1774 to July 4, 1776. Three other volumes are nearly ready 
for printing. 
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A new volume in the Modern Student's Library, published by 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, contains Selections from the Federalist 
by Professor John Spencer Bassett (pp. 331). The selections include 
more than two-thirds of the entire list of articles, prefaced by a good 
introduction. 

The fifth volume of Professor Edward Channing's notable History of 
the United States has been published by The Macmillan Company. It 
covers the period of transition, 1815 to 1848, and deals with many 
matters which are of the highest importance to the student of political 
science, — the urban migration, the Monroe Doctrine, the political 
seethings of 1824-1828, Jacksonian democracy, nullification and the 
western land questions. This volume has all the sterling qualities of 
its four predecessors— accuracy, sense of proportion and lucidity of 
narrative. In addition, it places many important events of the period 
in an entirely new setting. Few of the striking political episodes with 
which the era was filled have been left by Professor Channing just as 
they were before he set his hand to the task of discussing them. The 
readjustment of emphasis resulting from the author's study of the 
source material is in some cases quite noteworthy and should be of 
great interest to students of American political development. 

Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company are the publishers of Professor 
Frederic L. Paxson's Recent History of the United States (pp. 603). The 
volume covers the era from 1877 to the present time. It is by no means 
a mere chronicle of American politics that Professor Paxson gives his 
readers; on the contrary there is more attention to economic and social 
development in this volume than in most books of its type. A very 
substantial proportion of the book, more than one-fourth, is devoted 
to the course of events since 1914. 

The Houghton, Mifflin Company have brought out under the title: 
Political Profiles from British Public Life (pp. 256) a series of sketches of 
Herbert Sidebotham, the parliamentary correspondent of the London 
Times. The eighteen chapters deal with as many prominent figures 
in British politics, portraying them sharply but without the virulent 
partisanship which marked The Mirrors of Downing Street. Not least 
in interest and in permanent value, however, is the discussion of Parlia- 
ment as an institution, which the author has incorporated in his intro- 
duction and his postscript. The former, which is entitled "The Press 
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Gallery — Fore and Aft, " gives an all-too-brief glimpse of the House of 
Commons at work; the postscript on "The Future of Parliamentary 
Government" suggests some ways in which parliamentary methods 
ought to be improved. The author points out that the powers of the 
Executive have been unduly increased at the expense of Parliament 
and argues for an increased actual control on the part of the Commons. 

A revised edition of Professor C. M. Andrews' Short History of 
England (pp. 506) has been published by Messrs. Allyn & Bacon. The 
revised narrative comes to the close of 1920. An excellent chapter on 
"The Government of the British Empire" is added. 

The University Tutorial Press has issued a fourth (revised and 
enlarged) edition of Albert E. Hogan's Government of the United King- 
dom. The new edition includes the changes which were made during 
and after the war. 

The fourth of a series of small volumes on Practicas Parlamentarias: 
las Asambleas Legislativas has been published by Vicente Pardo Suarez 
(Habana, Rambla Bofiza y C a , pp. 250). This volume deals with 
El uso de lapalabra y la disciplina, and after brief discussions of methods 
in the various countries of Europe and America, there is a short summary 
on legislative methods and the limitation of debate. 

Professor E. A. Ross's Russian Bolshevik Revolution (Century Co., 
pp. 302) is an impartial, objective account of the Russian upheaval from 
March 1917 to January 1918 — the period during which the Kerensky 
government was set up and toppled over. Professor Ross was in 
Russia while these things were going on and saw at first hand much of 
what he writes about. It goes without saying that the book is written 
in his clear, vigorous, and colorful style. 

A useful volume on Mexico and its Reconstruction, by Chester Lloyd 
Jones, former professor of political science in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been published by D. Appleton and Company (pp. 330). In 
addition to chapters on population and economic problems, this con- 
tains three chapters on the government of Mexico, dealing with the 
executive government, elections, and the state and local governments; 
and also contains chapters on colonization, foreigners in Mexico and 
Mexican-American relations. 
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Dr. Fred Wilbur Powell has published a small book on the Railroads 
of Mexico (The Stratford Company, pp. 226). This is in three parts; 
the first dealing with the conditions of the present and the period 
following the Diaz regime; the second giving an outline survey of the 
transportation history of Mexico, and the third contains one chapter on 
relations with the government and another on results, political and 
economic. There is an extended bibliography and a brief index. 

Walter Flavius McCaleb, sometime lecturer in money and banking at 
Columbia University, and author of Present and Past Banking in 
Mexico, has published through Harper and Brothers a book on The 
Public Finances of Mexico (pp. xiii, 268) . Mr. McCaleb has gathered 
most of his material first hand by a study of archives, manuscripts, and 
financial reports and by personal interviews with public officials, bankers 
and others familiar with the subject. The author has developed his 
account historically, beginning with the finances under the Spanish 
regime, carrying them on down through the periods of Santa Anna, 
the Mexican War, and French intervention to the rule of Diaz, who was 
able to produce some degree of order out of the chaos which had existed 
up to that time. In conclusion, Mr. McCaleb points out the great 
disorder into which the fiscal system of Mexico has fallen under Huerta 
and Carranza, suggests certain remedies for present conditions and 
makes forecasts as to the future. 

A. C. Wiprud, vice-president of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 
has written an account of The Federal Farm Loan System in Operation 
(Harper and Brothers, pp. xix, 280.) to which William G. McAdoo, 
former secretary of the treasury, has contributed an introduction. This 
book includes an excellent account of the federal farm loan system, the 
methods of financing and the various kinds of bonds that are issued. 
A clear and concise description is also given of the procedure according to 
which loans are made to the farmer and the advantages of the scheme 
especially to the small farmer. The author is of the opinion that the 
federal farm loan system will go far toward solving the economic and 
social problems of our rural communities and that it will play an im- 
portant part in checking the present cityward trend of population. 
About half of the book is given over to an appendix containing the 
text of the Federal Farm Loan Act carefully digested and indexed, and 
the utility of the work is enhanced by a seven page bibliography on 
rural credits and related subjects. 
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A volume which deserves attention at this time because of the 
importance of the subject matter is The American Railway Problem 
(The Century Company, pp. 474.) by I. Leo Sharfman of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The author first traces briefly the history of railroads 
and of railroad regulation in this country prior to 1914. The remainder 
of the book provides a thorough analysis of the railroad problem as it 
presents itself today. The conditions and results of federal control and 
such questions as railroad nationalization, unification of lines, rates and 
financial returns, labor and the continuity of service, the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, and the adjustments which accompanied the restora- 
tion of railroad properties to private management are set forth in 
detail. Public regulation is regarded as the best policy, but Professor 
Sharfman believes that the government must adopt a less restrictive 
program and allow a reasonable degree of independence in management 
if private ownership is to be continued. 

The title 7s America Safe for Democracy, by William McDougall 
(Scribners, pp. 218) does not give an accurate clue to the contents of 
this book, which contains six lectures on "Anthropology and History" 
delivered by the author at the Lowell Institute in 1920. The main 
argument of the volume is based upon the evidence adduced by the 
author to prove "that the upper social strata as compared with the 
lower, contain a large proportion of persons of superior natural endow- 
ments." His conclusion is that the great condition of the decline of 
any civilization is the inadequacy of the qualities of the people who are 
the bearers of it. 

Paul Kester's Conservative Democracy (Bobbs-Merrill, pp. 82) is an 
endeavor to contrast socialism with democracy, in order that their 
relative merits may be clearly brought out. The author finds that 
democracy makes much the better showing. The discussion is simple 
and readable. 

Economic history of a somewhat new type is embodied in Isaac 
Lippincott's Economic Development of the United States. (Appletons, 
pp. 691). The plan of the book is such that not only does the author 
trace the developments in each particular field of industry but he 
carries along the continuous and related growth in other fields. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the newer features of economic development, 
such as the growth of organized markets, the new methods of business 
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management, the broadening of commercial education, and so on. 
The references at the end of each chapter have been selected with good 
judgment. 

Henry Holt and Company are the publishers of Thurmin W. Van 
Metre's Economic History of the United States (pp. 672). The book 
contains a survey of American economic development from the period 
of discovery and exploration down to the present day. The material 
is skilfully arranged and the narrative is interestingly written. As a 
text for use in college courses this volume is sure to be of service. 

Ginn and Company have brought out a new edition of Professor 
Joseph French Johnson's Money and Currency (pp. 425), a book which 
many teachers have found very useful during the past fifteen years. 
The new edition contains an analysis of the federal reserve system and 
provides space in the appendices for some interesting statistical tables. 

A school text on Economic Civics (Allyn & Bacon, pp. 331) by R. 0. 
Hughes is "the result of a conviction that an understanding of elemen- 
tary economic principles is necessary to good citizenship." Like the 
same author's earlier book on Community Civics the book is well put 
together and written in teachable form. 

The Philosophy of Citizenship by E. M. White (Macmillan, pp. 119) 
is about what its title implies — a general survey of the fundamentals of 
citizenship and the chief social ideas. The author, who is a lecturer on 
civics for the London County Council believes that the range of his 
subject "extends outwards" from the family to the commonwealth of 
nations. He repeats, as an appropriate motto for the teacher and 
student of civics, the aphorism of Terence: Homo sum; humanum 
nihil a me alienum puto. 

The bureau of extension of the University of North Carolina has 
issued a bulletin by Howard W. Odum on Community and Government 
(pp. 106) which is intended to serve as a manual for teachers of govern- 
ment and citizenship in the public schools of that state. 

A volume on Rural Organization (pp. 250) by Professor Walter Burr 
of the Kansas state agricultural college is included in the recent list 
of the Macmillan Company. It deals, not only with rural organization 
and institutions, but also with such topics as rural marketing, transport, 
finance, education and sanitation. 
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The Short Constitution, by Judge Martin J. Wade and Professor 
William F. Russell (American Citizen Publishing Co.; Iowa City, 
pp. 228) in an elementary book designed for use in Americanization 
work. It is in large part a simple presentation of the federal Constitu- 
tion, and particularly of the guaranties contained in the bill of rights. 

F. M. Taylor of the University of Michigan has revised his Principles 
of Economics (The Roland Press, pp. 577) so as to bring it down to date. 
The most important changes are in regard to the prices of primary fac- 
tors. 

A syllabus intended to accompany Carlton J. H. Hayes' two volumes, 
A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, has been prepared by 
Edward Meade Earle, under the title of An Outline of Modern History 
(The Macmillan Co., pp. x, 166). Helpful suggestions in regard to 
methods of study, note-taking, and the writing of historical essays are 
given and the book also contains a dozen or more selected map studies. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching has 
issued a study on Training for the Public Profession of the Law by 
Alfred Z. Reed (pp. xviii, 498). The work is treated historically and is 
divided into eight parts. Part I is in the nature of a general summary 
describing briefly the comparative development of the law and the legal 
profession in England, Canada and the United States. Following this, 
the other parts of the study contain a detailed account of the origin and 
history of law schools in the United States, the evolution of the law 
school curriculum and of law school methods, the origin and history of 
bar associations, recent tendencies and a criticism of the present methods 
of legal education. 

Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920, by Arthur L. 
Bowley (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, pp. xx, 228), describes the 
movements in prices and rates of wages in the United Kingdom from the 
beginning of the war to the summer of 1920. This is one of the series 
planned by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace covering 
the economic and social history of the World War. The general editor 
of the series is Dr. James T. Shotwell. The work is a vast undertaking — 
about one hundred monographs are already planned and there must 
be many more to follow since there remain the problems of Germany 
yet to be confronted. The writers will all be expected to adopt a 
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purely scentific attitude and to show no national bias. Never before 
has the story of a great war been covered in this way, and the library to 
be created will have unique value. A. B. Keith's War Government of 
the British Dominions and J. A. Salter's Allied Shipping Control which 
have been reviewed at length in this Review also belong to this series. 

Ye Olden Blue Laws, by Gustavus Myers (The Century Company, 
pp. 274), is a careful and amusing account of the blue laws of colonial 
days. Mr. Myers never fails to point out that the blue laws did not 
work and that they were more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance; nor can the reader fail to perceive that the author disapproves of 
all blue laws and that he hopes that those now on our statute books 
and those that may be put there may meet the same fate as those which 
he describes. 

Lord Askwith's Industrial Problems and Disputes (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, pp. x, 494) will interest more readers than those con- 
cerned with labor problems or industrial history. In his position of 
Chief Industrial Commissioner, settling the most important British 
labor disputes of the last twenty years, the author has first hand know- 
ledge of important political developments, especially the extension of 
government functions. He declares that the Asquith and Lloyd George 
governments had no labor policy, and would have the interference of 
the politician in industrial struggles rigidly curtailed. 

Industrial Government, by John R. Commons and other members of 
the department of economics of the University of Wisconsin, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company (pp. 423) is the result of an empirical 
study of the relations of employers and employees in selected American 
industrial establishments. The first part of the volume contains reports 
on eighteen of the thirty plants visited, and the remaining five chapters 
give the investigator's own observations or inferences. 

A volume on Principles of Comparative Economics has been published 
by Radhakamal Mukerjee, professor of economics and sociology at 
Lucknow University (P. S. King & Son, pp. 336) with a preface by 
Senator Raphael-Georges Levy. This differs from the usual works 
on economics in the emphasis laid on the study of regional factors and on 
relativity in economic theory. 
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What is Socialism? by James Edward Le Rossignol (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., pp. x, 267) presents a searching arraignment of 
socialism as founded on the doctrines of Karl Marx and is intended as an 
antidote to the arguments and conclusions of socialist writers and 
workers. The author refutes the idea that there is a "scientific social- 
ism." He is of the opinion that socialism as a system of thought 
" with all its plausibility and apparent consistency, is a mere caricature 
of the industrial world as it really is," and considered as a form of 
actual government it is "a highly imaginary scheme of social organiza- 
tion, which, socialists believe, would be a panacea for most, if not all, 
the ills that flesh is heir to." The author has a manner of presenting 
material in an interesting way which has enabled him to make his 
book readable throughout. Taken as a whole it is one of the best books 
that has appeared on this controversial subject. 



In The Larger Socialism, by Bertram Benedict (The Macmillan 
Company, pp. 243), the present Socialist movement is indicted on the 
ground that it puts too much emphasis upon material welfare to the 
neglect of the loftier structures of culture which should be built upon 
such a foundation. "A Socialist state must ask, 'What kind of a 
man is Jones?' far more anxiously than it will have previously asked 
'How much does Jones earn?' " This, writes Mr. Benedict, is a 
non-Marxian point of view which the Socialist Party of America should 
espouse. 

A summary of the laws and divisions relating to the Taxation of 
Federal, State and Municipal Bonds (pp. 115) has been compiled by 
John H. Hoffman and David M. Wood of the New York bar (printed 
by the authors, 1619 Equitable Building, New York). While intended, 
in the main, as a guide to investors, the compilation will prove useful 
to students of public finance as well. 

Students of public finance and state government will find the mono- 
graph on State Taxation of Personal Incomes by Alzada Comstock in the 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 
(New York, 1921, pp. 246) of more than passing interest. The study 
traces the evolution of the state income tax and describes in more or 
less detail the general features and workings of the system in certain 
states such as Wisconsin, Massachusetts, New York, Missouri, Dela- 
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ware and North Dakota. Some of the more important problems of 
administration are given special consideration as rates of taxation, 
exemptions, double taxation and the distribution of proceeds between 
the state and local governments. It is the opinion of the author that 
under "financial conditions of the present the modern income tax must 
be regarded as one of the most productive and one of the most satis- 
factory sources of state revenue." 

Thorstein Veblen has reprinted from the Dial a series of articles 
dealing with the American industrial situation, giving them the title: 
The Engineers and the Price System (B. W. Huebsch, pp. 169). The 
articles deal with such topics as sabotage in industry, the dangers 
to the existing economic organization and the chances of a revolutionary 
overturn. 

In a readable small volume entitled What Japan Wants (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, pp. 154), Professor Yoshi S. Kuno of the University of 
California sets forth the ambitions of Japan, at home and abroad, as the 
author understands them. The most striking chapter of the book is the 
opening discussion which deals with Japanese-American relations. 

A study of Japan and the California Problem, by T. Iyenaga and K. 
Sato (pp. 249), has been published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
The book deals largely with Japanese immigration and sets forth a 
series of recommendations for the adjustment of present difficulties. 
The appendices contain many useful tables and documents together 
with an exhaustive bibliography of the subject. 

The latest volume in the Makers of the Nineteenth Century, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Henry Holt and Co., is a life of Moltke by Col. F. E. 
Whitton (pp. 319). A large part of the book, quite naturally, is devoted 
to the campaigns of 1866 and 1870, but Moltke's earlier and later years 
are not neglected. Col. Whitton is a sympathetic biographer, on the 
whole, but he is no hero-worshipper. The book is written in readable 
vein although the temptation to load the narrative with details has not 
always been resisted. 

The Correspondence of Sir John MacDonald, sometime Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, has been published by Messrs. Doubleday, Page and 
Co., under the editorship of Sir Joseph Pope (pp. 502). Rarely has a 
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personage of such distinguished station left a more complete record of 
his activities than this Scottish-Canadian bequeathed to posterity. He 
was a prolific writer of letters; and he received as many as he sent. The 
correspondence covers a long period of active service and throws many 
interesting sidelights upon the course of Canadian political develop- 
ment during the second half of the nineteenth century. The editing 
has been admirably done. 

The Reminiscences of a Raconteur by George H. Ham (Musson Book 
Co., Toronto, pp. 330) is a readable volume dealing with a wide variety 
of topics from Canadian politics to railroad building. It contains a 
generous assortment of anecdotes, and stories old and new, about 
politics and politicians on both sides of the northern border. 

The first volume of A History of the Canadian Bank of Commerce by 
Victor Ross, has been issued by the Oxford University Press (pp. 516). 
It is a good deal more than the history of a single bank, a generous 
portion of the volume being devoted to the development of the Canadian 
banking system in general, especially during the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century. 

A useful volume entitled Great Cities of the United States (pp. 309), 
by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and Stephen Elliot Kramer is 
issued by the Iroquois Publishing Co., of Syracuse, N. Y. The book 
contains a brief historical and descriptive account of thirteen large 
American cities with emphasis upon their industrial and commercial 
activities, in other words a series of short municipal biograplues. Many 
interesting illustrations accompany the text. 



